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ABSTRACT 

Now is the time to "retrofit" policies and practices 
and reach for the goal of a just system of early education and care 
for all children and their families. The current social landscape of 
early care and education is filled with individual programs that are 
manifestations of disparate visions. While rich in variety, such a 
social landscape lacks a comprehensive vision and an integrated 
strategy. To construct an improved social reality, effective 
strategies must emanate from thoughtful visions. Such visions cannot 
emerge without a confrontation of pressing issues related to tho 
pedagogy, structure and philosophy of early care and education, or 
without recognition of the legacy of the nation's historic approach 
to child and family policy. This paper identifies issues that must be 
confronted in the development of early care and education policy. In 
its consideration of historical policy conflicts, the paper explores 
the consequences of crafting services in the absence of a unified 
vision. Also addressed are the prospects for development of a unified 
social strategy in view of the evident current readiness to 
conceptualize policy in a new and broader way. Concluding remarks 
cover principles for conducting inquiry and developing strategies 
that quash discontinuity, fragmentation, and inequity in early care 
and education policy and programs. (RH) 
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a Points of view or opinions stated in thisdocu- 
ment do n 0 t necessarily represent offiCiel 

^ Sharon L. Kagan, Ed.D. 0£ "' 00 *" on "v** 

^ Yale Univareity 

5^ Recently, a colleague from the for-profit child care sector 

u questioned how schools would be "retrofitted" to accommodate the 
UJ needs of three- and four-year-old children. Timely in content, 
the question vaa particularly intriguing because it applied the 
succinct, manageable concept "retrofit" to the unruly, complex 
proceas of institutional and policy change. Indeed, it may be 
aaid that thoae concerned about early care and education in 
America are engaged in retrofitting practice and policy to 
reflect the changing needa of children and families. 

Offering an illuminating policy framework for 
conaideration, Richmond and Kotelehuck (1984) auggeat that in 
order to "really talk about the development and implementation of 
public policy," three factora muat converge: 1) appropriate 
knowledge baae; 2) political will; and 3) social strategy. 
Currently, a aolid knowledge baae in early care and education 
exists, and political will to affect change ia growing, what 
aeema to be moat sorely lacking is a coherent and mutually agreed 
upon aocial atrategy. in exploring how we retrofit practice and 
policy, this eaaay focuaea on pedagogical, structural and 
philosophical challenge* *hat must be addressed aa the miesing 
aocial atrategy ia crafted. 

OUR ESCALATING KNOWLEDGE AND POLITICAL WILL 

Thoughtful scholarly work over the paat twenty yeara has 
dramatically altered our understandinga of how children grow and 
learn. Building on the work of Urie Bronfenbrenner (1979) , we 
now recognize that the development of young children can not be 
M conaidered outaide the context of family and community. The 

words "holistic" and "ecological," strangers but a few decades 
m^ ago, fill the literature and characterize the orientation of many 
m. current programs. In a similarly pervasive change, we have moved 
*A from treatment to prevention, realizing that it is far leee 
Jmp* coatly— eocially, emotionally, and financially— to prevent the 
M onaet of problems than to treat them after they have become 
rooted. David Hamburg, in hia Carnegie presidential eaaay 
fJBf (1987) , summed up this sentiment well when he dubbed the first 

©few years of life at the "great leverage point for the human 
future" (p. 3). 
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Evaluation reaearch amaaaed ovar tha laat 20 yaara also 
contributaa to our Xnowladga baee, documenting tha poaitiva 
ShffS:«°f^ i9h F'lP* * arly intervention f o? 

wif^JSJSKf - ^ 1 *?^- *J ml> } 9 ! 4 ' La " r * Arlington, 
iJIIi:. 2 "P iri ° al Knowledge of cognitiva and developmental 

EF2I?J B 4 h S B and appliad to benefit the practica 

2l.!ffiL i ; t * rV ! n Ji 0n - Por d«valopmantally appropriat! 

?? c I i £ M fo F on 11 *'* 11 from birth to aga eight have been codified 
(teadakamp, 1986) and NAEYC'a National Academy ofLr^cSldlSod 
Program haa uead quality epecificatione aa tha baaia for a 
voluntary accraditation procaaa. 

«« < i I 2L??J}if? n if •xiatanca of increaaed Xnowladga, public 
J22<??ii t }2 a Lf t ^ ntion 5° *5* n ** ds of y oun * children aST their 
JUiJ 1 *" is b * ing arou »« d - That thaaa issues hava received 
front-page praaa and prime-time broadcaat covaraga both reflects 

ISS SSil^aTaSS^fi?? 110 in J? r# 2; That wa? a tandSd SSSd 
ana fa«Ily ralatad bille, many bipartisan, vara introducad in the 

^r^ItSafifJIV?^' ^^rrowing'concam JS} alactad 
M "afhington. That tha National Governors' 

jj;Saa aSaaKS^* ;„S!J tlf t St ? Pf f l qft7l> l *°™aed on children 
laauaa auggaata a further ripening of political awareness Th»«- 

corporate America, through their Ldivfduai program^ wSihSSgh 
nSnTlXSEt f? r Econ «f Ic J*v*lopManf a rapSrt Children ™£S 
niJ!3i^S2 a 1 *! consid * r ? b l* -tature and acumentotE! JSuI! is 
noteworthy. Such concern in economic and political circlea ia 

rtnSar.d b ?hSi'!" **? tmi °™* organisation^ Sat hi?. U 
rendered thoughtful analyaea and reporte, including the National 
gelation of Elementary School Principals, the cluncil of chief 

SSSSwfS^S^S'i 0 "? ( , 1988 ' in **"),* tha'aaaociation til 
SST^i? J" !2? Curriculum Development (Warger, 1988) , and the 
National Aaaociation of state Boarda of Education (1988) . 

Nhila thia expanded knowledge baae and increaaed political 
S!l r J!!L: r ?. i,,, ? 0rtant • i «2* 1 »' cl ?»** inveatigation^ndicatea 
ra^rSSfl ,0 < "J! 0 " f °J cau J ion - 8*"^ there haa been 

TSXSfS? growth in numb « r »tataa providing early 
SSEZIFJ? 1 P* 0 ???**' but ■■>* ©* theee efforta remain email or 
VS/? i f i° P°P«lationa (Marx * Seligaon, 1988). of the 

^r^af.?iii;n int f^ U f td i2 Co ?*™?»' *•» been converted 
i!£? v }J2 i! i° n# *«P«Pt«ntly f in apite of thia flurry of 

activity, we have reached no conaenaua regarding an anoroDriata 
•S?i ial «>* •ddraa... tha real nSda of im^fcaT 

}?flll?i •??4. fa " i i A f Pa *adoxically, increaaed knowledge and 
political intereat have converged to create a national Zeitgeist, 
at once poiaed for action, but oddly paralysed. "i^geis*, 
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THE MISSING SOCIAL STRATEGY 

fESSS 1 ? S »fcial »trat«gy for -erly cars and aducation can 
be likened to "retrofitting" a builiing. Bafora crafting a final 

S22fi? f ?! ar f hitact " tool » tha vision ovar S^JS. Is 
questions of function and form ara reconsidered, tha plan 

ZLZlZll' t.!2h^ L l I " ocial -tratagy ratrofittad: a nav viaion 
emerges, reshaped at times by conflict and uncertainty, at other 
SJHtJ J r< ?! 11 I? forwa f d • conviction and public aupport. once 

"JS** 1 ? and "? cial -tratagy manifeet what ia 
SrwSt 2aalit^ striving to ba ratrofittad to 

„4 4.I h ? I? 6 ^ 1 } andaca P« °* •any cara and aducation ia fillad 

£2*i2i«2l 1 «5 r 5? raM l ika individua * buildinga, ara the 

aanifeetationa of dlaparata visions and bluaprinta. At the 

JiSl r !i X !T!i alona ' a ? laast 22 ••P*»ta programs provide eome 
HVt^i Chil ? cara aaai *tance (Robina, 1988). While rich in 
Y! 7 i y ' a ^ c 5 a " ocial landscape lacka a comprehensive vieion and 
5* r? grat f d " trat W. To conatruct an improved eocial reality, 
effective atrategiea muat emanate from thoughtful viaiona. And 
neitner can emerge until we: 1) confront preaaing issues related 
to the pedagogy, atructure and philosophy of early care and 

!««2£:? n Z an ?4?i "S 0 ? 11 " }agacy of our nation* a hiatoric 
approach to child and family policy. 

! 

CONFRONTING THE PRESSING ISSUES 

The Ilim of Pedagogy, while the benefits of early 

i2-?M^i° n v ! r **. a Sf noWla 5 gad ', wa ranain ^clear as to what the 
legitimate expectationa of early care and education ahould be. 

* ant programa to prepare youngaters for kindergarten 

and the demands of later academia or later life where motivation. 
?2fi? a i ty ' craativi ty are important skills? Developmental iata 
(Elklnd, 1987; Katz, 1987) expreaa concern that children are 
puahed down an academic track too early while othera auggeat that 
we caa not minimise the joy and accomplishment afforded children 
by more formal learning. We are undecided not on^y about the 
purpose and content of the curriculum, but alao about the content 
of the program. Should early intervention programa provide 
comprehensive services, including health, nutrition, and social 
services? How do these efforta fit with regular school programa 
and other community services? such ambiguities of content and 

ZaII ZIZi 2f 4 ?J Atlcal M ? u ? - ? lon f 'Wrding who ahould be working 
with young children. What ia the level of training and 
experience necessary to enaure quality in providera? What ia the 
relationahip between certification and competence? Are certified 
teachers trained in early childhood necessary or is there a 
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tSiiST^USSJSS?^ individu ' lB with di «~ in * of 

m JSlLi'SUli fSTftF* ' , W * d ? n0t a9r ** ^ Ut H0 " or WHERE 

IlfyiSU f* 0 ! 1 * d#liv « r « d - »oat would advocate a nixed 

St22 Sr t2 B J54ir.!S* U ?" U f ° f J*** is an •"•otive balance 

Public and private aactora. within tha public 
eector, vt art unaura vhathar achoola or human services ahould be 
lead agencie. for tha pra-achool aged aarvicaa. f5S5r™ tha 
focua r,n atructure ahould not camouflage tha real iaaua-control . 
It la clear that the agency receiving increased aubeldised 
I!*! 16 !" wil } mzt control on the profession's deatinv. 

J« runda go into education, atandarda for certification Jre 
likely to be profaaaionali«ed according to that ayataSV 
reguirementa. Converaely, if funda are awarded to huaan 

ixpIrilSce?^* 11 * 9 ** y r#<Iuir * di ««*«nt training and 

at #lfeiffgz?f Ph i lg »°gfY . Although the above iaauea poae 
difficult challenges, philoaophical iaauea are the moat 
perplexing, currently, we have not agreed on what we want earlv 
care and education to do for aociety nor have wTagreedon whoa 
should be involved. What ia the role of the changing family iS 

SSSi"?*^: y°^ T f llte «? Should childran^ 9 iS%Jog^aaa 
outaide the hone? If so, ahould programs socialise youngsters to 

s£i2 n ?ar™ al n °£V?H SnOU i d *** *• «.at.d a. Im^SS of 
social reform? Should they be constructed to equal ire 

opportunity and access? We are undecided whether earlv care and 

P^ror°^:.^? e :. 9h J °? a P fK ivat - "»Pon.lbiliS. y ilS r :hSS d d 
?2L!° r tnes ? "5Ti c * - ' ta *ing other national prioritiea and the 
■ZESTS? of children to tha nation', future into conaidSatioS? 

«£ S^iSiii' thm i' basic ^•■ tion » regarding rationale, nature 
and funding reaain unanswered. 

ADDRESSING HISTORICAL POLICY CONFLICTS 

Why haven't these important Issues been systematically 
SSSSTE* W *f And what are the coneequencee of 

crafting services in the absence of answers to theae questions, 
in the absence of a unified viaion? ' 

a- Jflyj!?* SPf. 00 "? 1 !* 8 ,? Stratftgy. The long history of 

American child and family policy can be liXened to the play of 

I!2^ 0 !!2 ffilfTi; < 6i r: n th ^ r ■ hort -pane, xi n . t ic 

I2If gy -f? d 4i nnat * curi ? sit y' »• oxpoct young children to move 
£5°f f°J , f ty to • ctivi ty# aoaetiaea disregardirg the activity 
that totally consumed them just aoaente before. Like young 

SSii?!"^",™ r !* tS ' °5f P°4 ciM ? n their behalf have changed 
fTS^TSS.l 00 !* fr ?»»« n tly. As social needa change, new programs 
«S d £" # J! n ii? oal " and ragulationa (e.g., Head Start, BCIA? 
8SB6, Tax Credita) are noun ted. While we accept, and even 
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J2££ AkJ?5 la ? k °f a lon 9: t « r »» vision and integrated planning in 
XSkSW - ™* !-? lay ' " uch a lack in children «S policy has 
£olic£ an idlosvncratic "tinkering at tha edges" approach to 

«*™ ar tiBa ' ■ u f h an approach craatas a variaty of problems. 
Thara ara grava inequities in aarvica levels, with overlaps in 

Sr«i: tWa ! n Pf?****? for ?taf f acceleratee already high 
IS?S?fH^ a "'T ,ig ? aling di » c °ntinuity and diminished qalli'c} 
for children. Low-income children, thosa who naad eervicee most 
Hit f!S?S °PP?rtunitiaa to participate. ParJSS 3"? in™.* 
have little choice, and there is little continuity of service? 
SrX,^ 1 ™™ £?fS~ P«W~» .omatime. in S. .amending 
SSSJit?* !•"• childr f n ' to ad nare to different program 
™ nd *™' So ™ «iggest that regulation adds coats to child care 
!^S? ns : q 5 antly di »*nishes supply, in sua, the absence of a 
coordinated approach to policy has left a system riddled with 

2y\ C cr^^ - d ^"y, a -ytS charactered 

d«v«ij?jiiSS?ffi y i* Y? ?D Tff ! W og fiflWIWYi Although 
bSSSSTSt a ii:i\^; rata tta ^Pfrt^c* °* maintaining bonds 
J™*!"*?* ho »a and the program, discontinuities of values, 

SSf?™U2 n " "J, 90 ! 1 ? • xUt ; Witnout a -Pacific emphasis on 
continuity, manifest in ongoing outreach efforts, opportunities 
for parent involvement or special staff, such problems arVliklly 
to continue. Recognizing the importance of continuity, wny 
programs throughout the nation are seeking innovative ways' It 
creating links with parents. Always tha Sine qua no! Equality 
2L£^°!?f££ :S UCat1 ??: ^vement must be aborted 

uTSSS^R 22 Er^und^t?' ^ P artici P a tion reflect. 

A second dimension of the discontinuity dilemma focuses on 
the curricular discontinuity among pre-echool programs^ 
kindergartens and elementary schools (Grubb, 1987) . Essentially. 

•aSlFSKiiJi S5 Mti0n K° f What to ir0 » child c ;S aSd y ' 

early education has not been answered. Without operational 

SUi;?!2"'.![i thOUt d f elo ? u * batween pre-school and kindergarten 
5?!S5lJ?j;„f2f * BOn ff 4 J« ac *ar preparation institutions, curricular 
?}fS 2! in ? ity Pf*Y ail »- *ased by the advent of specific criteria 

ej^SPgW!* 1111 * ;PTOT 1nt> notices, aarly^ildhoS 
educators now ha/i a helpful common guide for quality. In spite 
of this, implementing quality remains a problei. Ratios of 
!Si?f«.f ° childr *I? and "andated curricula and instructional 

ill^-Pf avant d# Y« lo P»antal early childhood pedagogy from 
taking root in many classrooms (Hatch « Freeman, 1988)7 Further, 
teachers realise that children differ on every measurable 
characteristic, so, in spite of ideal curriculum and ratios, 
individualising activities and programs to meet each child's 
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needs and to maks each child's experience continuous remains a 
paramount challenge. 

A third dimension of tha continuity issua ralataa to how we 
facilitate continuous axpariancas for youngstars. In count lass 
coamunities, childran ara taatad or placad in transition programs 
until thay ara "ready" for tha next grada. Currently, 
davalopaantal tasting and scraaning is baing usad to halp guide 
parants and teachers as they aake decisions regarding the entry 
and placement of young children. In soae cases, such testing 
results in children being denied access to programs and being 
held back without sound evidence that such strategies are 
productive (Smith a Shepard, 1987) . Because of the potential to 
misdiagnose based on one test, the difficulty of testing young 
children, the questionable validity of aany of the tests being 
used, and the detrimental effects of testing on young children, 
some caution against the use of tests (National Association of 
J"iy Childhood Specialists in State Departments of Education, 
19*7) . ' 

rrflgatnWioni An Tsjuo Of gtrufftyrt, Partially because of 
di "? r#nt n i»torical roots and different social missions, and 
pertly because of our nation's historic piecemeal approach to 
policy, the tableaux of child care and early education is a aixed 
array of various prograa types, in certain instances such an 
assemblage works well, but in many cases the resultant picture is 
one of confusion and chaos. 

The debate about auspices for new programs is a clear and 
current example of the lack of agreement that characterizes the 
field. Advocates of an expanded role for the schools recognize 
the advantage of the schools 1 universality and accessibility 
(Ambach, 1986; Shanker, 1976; Zigler, 1987) while advocates for a 
aore aixed child care and early education systea recognize 
community variability and suggest that local option should be 
considered (Morgan, 1987; Mitchell, Marx a Seligson, in press). 
Still others are concerned that schools may not be sufficiently 
flexible to aeet tha coaprehenaive needs of young children or 
that they aay not be sufficiently sensitive to accoaaodate the 
needs of culturally and linguistically diverse populations 
(National Black Child Oevelopaent Institute, 1987) . 

Complex and inter-meshed, these concerns warrant considered 
attention. So, too, do the very real (and often unpublished) 
tensions that hallmark much of the practice of early care and 
education in our nation. Boldly pointing out what providers have 
long recognized, a recant report chronicled the intensity of 
competition between Read Start and state-funded pre-school 

of P ro ? raM •urvayed, 44% reported competition for 
children, 59% for staff, 52% for space and 37% for all three 
(Goodman a Brady, 1988) . While this survey documented Head 
Start's relationship to state-funded pre-school initiatives, such 
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competition pervades many communities, particularly those that 
are experiencing program expansion and personnel shortages 
simultaneously. Training across sectors that could be done 
cooperatively remains disjointed and costly. Joint buying of 
equipment and materials is negated. Joint planning for expansion 
is minimized. 

Beyond inefficiencies in service delivery, such competition 
and fragmentation has serious consequences for how we envision 
the future of the profession. Given intense program loyalties, 
it has been difficult to generate an advocacy constituency that 
transcends specific program auspices. The Head start community 
is well-mcbilized, for-profits have coalesced, and day care 
advocates remain staunch supporters for expanded services in 
their domain, such divided loyalties, while necessary to 
maintain program longevity, have prevented the natural evolution 
of alliances that develop asung professional colleagues and help 
bind a profession. * F 

— hT) i? Me „? g Phil?gPPhV» Current systemic inequities 
affect children directly and indirectly. Directly, there are 
vast inequities regarding who is eligible and who attends 
programs. First, there is simply not enough service to meet the 
need. Head start now reaches about 16% of the children who need 
its services (Children's Defense Fund, 1988). Middle- and upper- 
income families also have difficulty locating services, 
particularly for infants and toddlers. Second, ubiouitouslv 
characterised by "two-tiers," the (non) system dramatically 
segregates children, with low-income children attending 
subsidized centers and middle- and upper-income youngsters 
attending fee-for-service programs, often, this economic 
segregation leads to de facto racial segregation, reflecting 
JL*iS? #r lwr nor »P irit °* our nation (Hawley, 1981). 
Further, the lack of subsidized programs creates an "opportunity 
gap" for poor children even before they enter kindergarten. 
Finally, questions persist regarding how to most equitably meet 
the needs of linguistically and culturally diverse, as well as 
handicapped, populations. 

Indirectly, children are affected by the lack of equity that 
exists for their providers and teachers. Young children need the 
care and expertise of high-quality and consistent providers. 
When staff turnover is so frequent that inconsistency jeopardizes 
quality, youngsters suffer. Motivated by higher salaries, better 
benefits and superior working conditions offered in other 
professions, people are leaving early childhood at unprecedented 
rates. But an internal dilemma exists as well. Because 
significant differences exist between the salaries and status 
accorded those in child care and those in education, even if they 
are performing comparable work, within field shifts are also 
frequent. While career advancement is encouraged, the lack of 
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within-system equity exacerbates turnover and stability rates and 
•avaraly compromises quality* 

A third issue in tha aquity dabata cantars around inconaiatant 
regulation. Though dabatad for years, currant ly thara ara no 
fadaral ragulationa govaming child cara or aarly aducation. 
^SS!!* 11 ???;? c# S t * rs according to vastly diffarant ragulationa 
(Morgan, 1986). Nora problematic than tha disparity between 
diffarant states* ragulations ia tha lack of consistant standards 
across program* within a stata or community. For example, in some 
•tates, pra-school programs in churchas and/or schools Bay ba 
exempt from basic haalth and safaty licansura whila programs 
around tha corner sarving tha same population must maat langthy 
licansura raquiramants. Such ragulatory diffarancas significantly 
impact start-up ratas and costs, fastaring acrimony among 
programs and providars. * 

These aquity issues raise difficult practical and 
philosophical questions which must be addressed in a systematic 
way. Not the problem of any single administrative agency, such 
dilemmas hallmark the entire ecology of early care and education. 



THE PROSPECTS FOR DEVELOPING A SOCIAL STRATEGY 

A CAUTIOUS NOTE 

For decades, scholars have debated the possibility and 

,4^ of cr#atin 9 comprehensive child and family policies. 
Acknowledging the difficulties inherent in establishing 
CMjrehensive policies, Steiner (1981) explains, "Organizing on 
behalf of family policy is not feasible, because it is more like 
peace, justice, equality and freedom than it is like higher 
welfare benefits or school busing or medical care for the aged." 
Although writing about family policy, Steiner <s comments may ba 
equally applicable to the development of comprehensive children's 
policy. Interestingly, in the few cases in our history (the 
Comprehenaive Child Development Act, and the Act for Better Child 
care) when there have been comprehensive attempts to alter the 
aarly care and aducation landscape, serious and legitimate 
concerns regarding the legislation have been raised, evoking 
speculation that the complexity of the lasues may preclude the 
passage of any comprehensive piece of federal legislation. 

EVIDENCE OF CHANGE 

A review of the bills related to children and families 
Introduced during the one hundredth congress indicates that no 
unanimity of opinion or single social strategy emerged. Yet, 

8 
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such a review also indicates that there is a elaar and parvasiva 
-realization that grava injusticas axist, and that structural 
ohangas in our ways of doing businass hava navar baan more 
nacassary. Recognizing tha severity of tha fragmentation among 
systems, naarly avary bill, ranging from larga fadaral to small 
municipal initiatives, including thosa that fostar singla sactor 
delivery systams (e.g., tha schools), calls for tha astablishment 
of inter-agency and or multi-disciplinary committaas to 
facilitate cross-sector planning and program implamantation. 
Recognizing tha numbar of cantars f oread to closa because of a 
lack of insurance, some bills propose assisting states in 
*f Sr, - HabiHty insurance pools in order to promote the 
stability of centers and t^e continuity of services for children. 
Other bills encourage full-day and full-year services for 
children, thereby maximizing continuity, as well. Tax credit 
proposals, though they vary widely in detail, increase parent 
choice in acknowledgment of the variety of family needs, other 
bills foster the astablishment of minimum quality standards. 
Though not complete solutions to the early care and education 
chyUange, each of these bills indicates that there is a new 
willingness to look beyond a "more-slots-only" approach to oolicv 
and to address systemic challenges. r * 

The move to conceptualize problems and solutions more broadly 
is not only manifest in the policy arena but in important work 
being launched by foundations, by scholars and analysts, by 
professional organizations and in the corporate sector. 
Foundations, recognizing the severity of the fragmentation 
challenges, are supporting the development of interdisciplinary 
community-based planning teams (Center for the Study of Social 
Policy, 1987). scholars and analysts are tackling one of the 
most difficult issues— inequity. Data on who is teaching, with 
what credentials and at what salaries across early care an' 
education systems are being analyzed and publicized (Granger & 
Marx, 1988) i inventive approaches to recruit teachers are being 
discussed and implemented (Bennett, 1988) ; and effective 
strategies to raise caregiver and teacher salaries and benefits 
are being chronicled (Whitebook, at. al., 1986). These efforts 
are fortified by the work of a major committee of the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children on Quality, 
Compensation and Affordability and by the work of The Child Care 
Employee Project, countless business/early care partnerships 
providing resource and referral services, direct supports to 
programs, and training scholarships have emerged. Business and 
industry is also providing supports to employees directly by 
altering personnel policies and employee benefits, by providing 
Flexible Spending Accounts (FSAs) and by offering direct services 
(e.g., on-site child care, child care vouchers, information and 
referral services, and parenting education and support) . 

Perhaps most significantly, efforts to examine the issues from 
various perspective* are taking root. Those concerned that 
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25 iliJE 1 } 6 * d i" cri ?inates against traditional families where 
the Bother is not employed call for tax relief or financial 
support for all families with young children (Rector? list) 

?Si;?:L" U ?!;j? ■"""cations on both the supply and^eia^d° sides 
(Robins, 1988). New social strategies that reflect a 

f!S°S!J r !i Cti0n 4 0f con vsntional approaches to children's policy 

277- * h * B •■braced new Approaches to financing 

children's services, m a shift from a categorical to an 
entitlement approach, the Council of Chief state school officers 

J n „Sj/° C ? ll : nt i/ E1# "* nts of * Mod#1 ***** Statute S pSovf d! 
Educational Equity for At-Risk Students- (1987) suggest that each 

S^Ji:^?^/^ 1 *^ 0 al1 it.pre-ich^rSildSin'wSo 
a 5f * t " rls ? of ■chool failure the opportunity to participate in a 
child development program. While districts have offered pr!- 
SS^/S!^ in ^* ******** they have been without 

iSSEZ ft **=*il* youngsters. The Giant Step 

S??5^ in NeW Yorlc C i ty with itm * oal to serve all four-year-bid 
children is one exception (Cohen, 1986) . 

tt»? h ii;«22 Ii?f J? SOcial , Btrat W been developed, it appears 
that across political aisles and programmatic divides tho«S 
concerned about America's young children and their familiSS are 
ready to conceptual^, policy in a new and broader wa?7 i£aS" 

ra^o^ef.^^^ ^«5£? 

rationales and from different sectors, a consensus is buildino to 
chi?S!iS! r tt# ^ abOUt "* dliver^SJiJ:. ™ yJSSg 



PRINCIPLES PGR INQUIRY AND STRATEGY 



m^JHtJIUS substitu t« new approaches for our time-honored 

Sntint ISi. n ; W „?J! n J! r ?" f ° r iliq 2 iry ara ***- *»ing 
content solely with an increase of slots, we need to con.^.r 

capacity-building strategies within the iylteS and a SouitE 
Sa2S;° aC »VS #r# ^-^Jinuity, fragmentation 2nd ijZiuity 
\ddr!» ;h/?;;«. n * W * polici " ara «™tmd, they should aSpirS 
to address the loftiest hopes we have for our children and 

■nX™;i£!"i y F 0 * 1 * ir in ** b«-t 2s &: n ;o. nd .oiid 

information we have. To that end, the following principles are 
offered for review as we consider crafting strategies and 

J£i£!i?"<2: at 541 • nsur * « ualit y for children, staff, families, 
communities and the care and early education profession. 

in fiSS e £ i !S n H" l i } t ^ t0 fianttimltg - Because young children 
influence and are influenced by a broad social network that 
£?Si~;? **l* ntm ' teachers, family and community, and because 
discontinuity among these individuals and sett ings hampers 

SlY?i? m * nt ' •T* ry • ffort » ust *• Md « to ensure that young 
SiifTJ n «:!? > ! ri * nc * °°ntinuity in their daily lives, a! they make 
transitions from year to year and from setting to sitting? To 
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£ ha ^it nd ,' J quali ^ y • arl y otxm and education programs should: l) 
fortify link, with children's families and SoSunitiS? and find 
meaningful and appropriate ways to support parents is th!y 
nurture thair children's development; 2) maintain 
developmentally appropriata and continuous curriculum padaooov 
and strategy as youngsters move from program to program, otoup to 
group and grade to grade; and 3) ensure continuity If hig£ P 
quality, well-trained staff. 

-A. JESH rr ^ e "^t i ffTl to Collaboration, Because early care and 
education programs co-exist in an ecology of community service 
because they have much to gain from onranother, and because 
^!f;I2f2S y coo ? eration i« ••■•ntial to cost-effective program 
development and implementation, efforts Bust be made to foster 
°°2 la 5°«tion among the providers of services to young children 
!? d * t ?; ir faail i"- To that end, policies should? 1) recogniSe 
that the current range of programs and services can be a strenoth 
upon which to build; 2) underscore that collaboration acrSS 

2S°S2ST« a !2J S ?5 M ! U to optimise the nation's system 

of early care and education; and 3) maintain options so that 
families and communities can make choices among services and 
policies that best meet their early care and education needS. 

FfPj Intercity to Equity, Because this nation is firmly 

committed to the principle of equity for children and adults, new 
policies must guarantee that: 1) children of all economic stratS 
have equal access to racially and economically integrated 
programs; 2) the home language and culture of children and 
f«™f*! *■ »"Pootmdi 3) all parents-regardless of family 
income or structure— have options regarding if, when, and which 
programs their young children will attend; 4) equity of 
compensation and benefits for workers providing comparable 
services with comparable experience and training exists; and 5) 
programs providing comparable services for children, irreIS«ctive 
SLESi?" and 1 «? u ™ of funding, should be subject g rMpftCtlv# 
comparable regulations and monitoring. 

Whether or not an effective social strategy that adheres to 

S!;\E rinci E} M If 1 ! 1 im ™c«*ain. What is certain iS 

that the sentiment for change has never been more ripe and that 
such change will need to address seemingly intractable 
S!ii # 5!!";». Xt i f S° «o*»m policies and practices and to 
f aailuS tteivJ * 3 UyUtmm Vh# " ^ ohildren and 
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